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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON."     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Homeraakers,  prepare  to  be  enlightened....     Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you, 
on  cold  winter  days  when  you're  preparing  a  savory  dish  of  chili  con  carne  for 
dinner  —  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  chili  pepper  powder  you  were 
using  was  something  more  than  a  seasoning? 

Well,  I  must  say,  such  a  thought  never  occurred  to  me.     Chili  powder, 
until  I  read  today's  letter  from  our  Washington  correspondent,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  good  hot  seasoning,  to  be  used  with  discretion. 

But  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  announces  that  this  powder  is  high  in 
vitamin  A,  the  vitamin  that  stimulates  growth.     It  seems  that  the  Mexican  diet, 
because  of  its  apparent  lack  of  vitamin  A,  was  a  puzzle  to  nutritionists,  until 
someone  suggested  that  chili  powder  might  contain  this  vitamin.     The  Bureau 
conducted  tests,  using  the  pepper  most  widely  used  for  chili  powder.  "Chili 
ancho  Colorado"  is  the  name  of  this  variety. 

Quoting  your  Washington  correspondent:     "Preliminary  vitamin  tests  indi- 
cate the  vitamin  A  content  of  air-dry  chili  pepper  is  very  high  —  two  or  three 
times  that  of  a  good  grade  of  butter.     Of  course  that  means  ounce  for  ounce. 
Mexicans  get  much  of  their  vitamin  A  requirements  through  liberal  use  of  chili 
peppdr  powder  as  a  seasoning. " 

We  live  and  learn. ...    By  the  way,  the  variety  of  pepper  used  in  the 
vitamin  tests  is  one  we  used  to  import  from  Mexico.     It  is  now  being  grown  in 
Southern  California. 

Now  we'll  leave  Mexico  and  its  vitamin-A  chilies,  and  take  a  little  trip 
to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station  have  been  conducting  an  interesting  survey.  For 
two  years,  says  your  correspondent,  the  Department  has  been  collecting  facts 
about  the  loss  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  due  to  careless  handling  and 
disease  while  they're  in  the  hands  of  distributors  and  consumers. 

It's  hard  to  believe,  but  sometimes  these  losses  run  as  high  as  one-fifth 
to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  shipment  for  such  products  as  peppers,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  cranberries,  onions,  tangerines,  raspberries,  lettuce,  and  oranges, 

The  Department's  survey  covered  25  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables,  from 
nearly  2,000  carlot  shipments.    They  were  shipped  to  the  Knoxville  market  from 
2    }&tes'     The  distributors'  loss  was  determined  from  special  records  kept  by 
«  wholesale  and  retail  merchants.     The  consumers'  loss  was  based  on  records 
Kept  by  more  than  200  housewives  and  several  cafeterias. 
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The  survey  shows  that  both  distributor  and  consumer  are  heavy  losers 
from  carelessly  handled  and  diseased  products.    The  distributor  suffers  losses 
when  he  finds  unsalable  produce  on  hifl  hands,  and  the  consumer  loses  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  have  to  be  culled  or  cut  away  excessively  in  the  kitchen 
and  on  those  that  don't  show  injury  when  purchased  but  spoil  before  they  can 
be  used.    You  know  how  that  is.    You  buy  a  peck  of  potatoes,  for  instance,  and 
never  know  until  you  start  peeling  them  for  dinner  than  your  "spuds"  are 
afflicted  with  hollow  heart  or  black  heart.     Sweetpotatoes  are  prone  to  black 
rot,  and  cranberries  may  be  decayed.    Of  course,  if  you  have  very  big  losses 
of  this  kind  you  tend  to  quit    buying  these  fruits  and  vegetables  unless  the 
dealer  replaces  the  damaged  produce,  and  that's  where  the  producer  loses  out. 

Here's  a  concrete  example  of  careless  handling,  resulting  in  heavy  loss: 
A  600-bushel  shipment  of  bulk  oranges  arrived  at  Knoxville  in  fair  condition. 
The  oranges  were  unloaded  by  shovel.    Due  to  over- stocking,  they  were  held  for 
ten  days  at  common  storage  temperature.    And,  out  of  that  600- bushel  shipment, 
there  was  a  500- bushel  loss,  because  of  blue  mold  rot  which  started  at  injuries 
received  in  unloading.     The  blue  mold  spores,  of  course,  are  always  present  on 
the  fruit  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  instance  cited  is  abnormal  even  for  bulk  shipments  and  no  such  per- 
centage of  loss  is  ordinarily  found  in  shipments  of  boxed  oranges  from  Florida 
or  California.    These  oranges  are  carefully  wrapped  and  packed  in  such  a  way 
that  damage  in  handling  is  largely  prevented.    The  average  losses  on  such  ship- 
ments, according  to  numerous  observations  on  various  markets,  is  very  small 
indeed. 

Other  fruits  that  suffered  from  careless  handling  at  Knoxville  were  apple 
bananas,  cantaloups,  cranberries;  lemons  and  grapefruit  and  tangerines;  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  and  watermelons. 

And  one  of  the  important  facts  brought  out  by  the  Department 1 s  survey 
is  this:    Most  of  this  loss  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  prevented 
by  careful  handling  and  proper  refrigeration. 

"The  next  item  is  for  the  apple-grower,  as  well  as  for  the  homeraaker," 
says  your  correspondent.     Well,  couldn't  you  be  both?     I  know  two  or  three 
women  who  manage  apple  orchards.    But  here's  the  news  item:     "The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  a  bulletin,   'Spray-Residue  Removal  from 
Apples  and  Other  Fruits,'  which  will  interest  fruit  growers.    You  can  get  a  copy 
by  sending  five  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. " 

And  here's  the  item  for  homemakers:     "The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
tells  me,"  says  your  Washington  reporter,  "that  fruit  growers  and  handlers  are 
almost  unanimously  placing  clean  fruit  on  the  market  this  year,  so  you  don't 
need  to  worry  about  it.     But  if  you  want  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  remember 
the  advice  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  year;     'The  usual  sanitary 
practice  in  the  home,  of  scrubbing  such  fruits  as  apples  and  pears  with  water, 
is  desirable  under  any  circumstances.    Peeling  the  fruit,  or  perhaps  better, 
removal  of  stem  and  blossom  ends  where  spray  residue  is  most  difficult  to  reach, 
is  an  added  measure  of  safety  which  may  be  recommended. '" 

And  so  concludes  your  letter  for  today....    We'll  hear  from  Washington 
again  next  Saturday,  and  I ' 11  be  with  you  on  Monday,  as  usual. 
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